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GRESHAM COLLEGE. 

R. GOSCHEN—speaking on behalf of the London 
Branch of the Lecture Society which was started 
by Prof. James Stewart, of Cambridge, for the pur¬ 
pose of giving remunerative employment to some of 
the younger graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
at the same time of affording instruction and amuse¬ 
ment of an intelligent character to such audiences 
as the larger manufacturing towns afford—has publicly 
urged the claim of the Society to enter upon Gresham’s 
heritage, and by the aid of the funds still in the hands of 
his trustees, and of such moneys as those trustees may 
think it incumbent upon them to restore to the Gresham 
trust, to carry out the purpose of that great founder, who, 
two hundred and fifty years ago, bequeathed property, now 
valued at several millions sterling, for the purpose of 
maintaining a College of Professors in London. There is 
no question as to what were the intentions of Gresham, nor 
as to the disgraceful nature of the transactions by which 
his trustees—the Corporation of London and the Mercers’ 
Company—a little more than one hundred years ago 
were enabled to seize the property of the trust, and, with 
the sanction of an Act of Parliament, to assign a mere 
fraction of it to the payment of half a dozen lecturers, 
whilst appropriating the bulk of it to their individual and 
corporate use. 

It is beyond question that the existing representatives 
of the Corporation of London and the Mercers’ Company 
are ashamed of the neglect and spoliation of which their 
predecessors, in a corrupt age, were guilty. They would 
be glad to assign the money with which they at present 
pay so-called “ Gresham Professors,” and even a large 
additional sum, representing the misappropriated trust 
funds, to an institution more truly representing Gresham’s 
purpose than the lecture-room now existing at the back 
of Mercers’ Hall, in the heart of the City, could they 
be assured that any one of the various plans which 
have been from time to time urged upon them was really 
a wise and true method of carrying out that purpose. 
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We venture to think that Mr. Goschen has merely 
added to the perplexity in which Gresham’s trustees find 
themselves by his ill-timed proposal that his Lecture 
Society should be supported by the funds disposed of by 
those trustees. The lectures given by this Society are, 
we feel assured, excellent in their way, and we do not 
doubt that they give a large amount of pleasure and of 
useful information to the persons who attend them. We 
are aware that the lectures are more serious in scope 
than the series of popular lectures frequently arranged by 
lecture associations, and consist of short courses, in 
which one teacher is able at some length to explain the 
outlines of his subject, instead of isolated lectures by 
numerous individuals on disconnected topics. It is only 
reasonable that any public or semi-public institution, 
having a lecture-theatre at its disposal, should encourage 
so excellent a Lecture Society as Mr. Goscben’s, by 
giving it the use of rooms from time to time. Thus the 
various Vestry Halls of London' may be (and we believe 
have been) made use of. The London Institution in 
Finsbury Circus, University and King’s Colleges, and the 
University of London could easily lend a lecture-theatre 
from time to time to Mr. Goschen’s/r’efeJfA as they have 
to other similar Societies. And it is not unfitting that 
Gresham’s trustees should lend the little-used theatre of 
the Gresham Professors for the same purpose. When, 
however, Mr. Goschen and his friends take advantage of 
this hospitality to urge that not only should Gresham’s 
theatre be lent to them, but that Gresham’s money 
should be assigned to the support of their lecturers, it 
seems to us that an unwarrantable pretension is put for¬ 
ward, and one which is to be deprecated on very special 
grounds. Those grounds are as follows. 

Gresham’s foundation was assigned by him to the sup¬ 
port of a body consisting of seven learned men, to whom 
he proposed to furnish, not a mere fee for a short course 
of lectures, but a life-provision—in fact, a residence, 
laboratories, and the means of research, as well as a 
stipend, at the highest rate at which such persons were 
paid three hundred years ago, as shown by the payments 
made to the Professors and College officials of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Gresham assigned his own palace and 
garden, situated where Old Broad Street at present runs, 
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for the dwelling-place of the Professors of his College ; 
and here the first Gresham Professors did reside, and not 
merely give instruction to the citizens of London by 
means of lectures, but—what was far more important— 
carried on their studies and researches. Here the Royal 
Society met in its early days, and here, in fact, were the 
head-quarters of learning and science in London. 

It is clear enough that what Gresham intended to 
found, and what actually was constituted by his trustees 
in the year 1596, was an institution similar to the Pro¬ 
fessorial Universities of Scotland and Germany of the 
present day. He distinctly founded seven Professorships— 
viz. of Physic, Law, Rhetoric, Geometry, Music, Astro¬ 
nomy, and Divinity—and ordered that the proceeds of the 
rents derived from the shops and houses around the 
Royal Exchange which were his property should be used 
in paying each of these Professors ,£50 a year—no small 
sum at that time, since the yearly value of Gresham 
House itself and the gardens attaching to it was, at the 
date of Lady Anne Gresham’s death, in 1596, estimated 
at only £67 ! 

In view of these facts, it is idle to pretend that the 
Lecture Society has any similarity to the institution de¬ 
signed by Gresham. Whatever good Mr. Goschen’s 
Lecture Society is doing, it is not doing the work which 
Gresham intended his College to perform, although Mr. 
Goschen tells us that he thinks that it is. 

To subsidize a series of innumerable short courses of 
lectures by innumerable young men of small experience 
is a totally different thing from housing and providing 
for life seven chosen teachers—the best, the most 
skilled, the most original in discovery, the most masterly 
in discourse, worthy to represent science and learning in 
this great city of London. 

By the former course you may diffuse a little knowledge 
amongst a great many people who will not themselves 
pay for the pleasure thus presented to them. This is Mr. 
Goschen’s plan. By the second you hold before younger 
men a prize to stimulate their endeavours ; to the matured 
and chosen teacher you give the leisure and security 
necessary for research—that is, for the making of new 
knowledge; to the citizens of London you assure the 
presence in their midst, and the continual teaching, of the 
ablest discoverers and philosophers. That is Gresham’s 
plan. 

It may be, and, indeed, has been, argued that it is 
impossible to carry out Gresham’s plan, and that the 
best thing to do with whatever can be got together of his 
trust funds is to administer it on the principle of cy-prls, 
and, accordingly, to let Mr. Goschen’s Society have it. 

To this we reply that Mr. Goschen’s Society has no 
claim whatever upon this principle, since there are 
institutions in London—namely, University and King’s 
Colleges—which come near to realizing Gresham’s inten¬ 
tions, and if endowed by his funds would actually realize , 
them, whilst Mr. Goschen’s Society is as different from 
Gresham’s College as a pic nic is from a military expedi. 
tion. A very objectionable use is made of the word 
University” in the endeavour to gain support for the 
Lecture Society. It is spoken of as a “ Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching,” and more briefly as 
“University Extension.” The implication is that the 
teaching is such as is given at Universities, and it is an 


entirely false implication. The teaching given at Uni¬ 
versities depends for its character on two chief factors— 
firstly, the selection and consequent ability of the teacher ; 
and secondly, the continuous and entire devotion of the 
student’s time to the training and instruction provided for 
him. In both these factors the Lecture Society differs 
toto ccelo from even the most eccentric University, and 
has no claim to employ that much misused term. Yet it 
is by taking advantage of the misconception created by 
its use in connection with the Lecture Society that a 
claim has been made for this Society both to take part in 
the organization of a new University of London and to 
benefit by Gresham’s trust, which it is rightly alleged was 
intended for the introduction into London of University 
teaching. 

If the present representatives of Gresham’s trustees— 
the Corporatipn of London and the Mercers’ Company— 
would simply carry out the provisions of his will as 
nearly as possible—much as they were carried out in the 
year 1596—all would be well, and the contentions of rival 
claimants to a share of the pickings still to be got from 
the bones of Gresham College would be silenced. 

The original Gresham College began well enough, and 
caused the greatest satisfaction to the citizens of London. 
The lectures were largely attended, the Professors were 
men of great distinction, and a long and useful career was 
foreseen for the College. A similar institution—the Col¬ 
lege de France—was founded in Paris by the French 
King about the same time. The College de France 
exists to this day, and is one of the most effective and 
valuable institutions in the world for the production of 
new knowledge. 

Our London College perished simply and solely through 
deliberate jobbery and corruption. The trustees pur¬ 
posely neglected their trust ; incompetent persons were 
appointed by them to the Professorships ; they themselves 
stole the land round about Gresham House, and excused 
the Professors from lecturing in order to avoid prosecution 
by the Professors for arrears of salary. In the beginning 
of the eighteenth century Gresham College was an object 
of contempt and derision to the citizens of London. I he 
trustees had ruthlessly and systematically plundered the 
trust-funds and prostituted the Professorships, so that no 
one raised even a feeble protest when the work of perfidy 
was consummated, and Gresham House was pulled down, 
the site handed over to the Excise Office, and the worship¬ 
ful trustees were spared all responsibility as to their 
dealings with property worth some millions at the present 
day, in consideration of a payment of ^500 a year. 

There are those who maintain that, were Gresham Col¬ 
lege reconstituted at the present day, it would have the same 
fate. We are not disposed to believe this. It was, no 
doubt, a mistake on Gresham’s part to place such absolute 
confidence as he did in the Corporation of London and the 
Mercers’ Company. We have invented, since Gresham’s 
time, methods for keeping a check on erratic trustees ; 
but what is of far greater importance is, that at the pre¬ 
sent time there is a real and earnest desire on the part of 
the great City Companies to do service to the State and 
honour to themselves by employing the funds in their 
possession for the good of the community. It is not 
improbable that—were a scheme for the establishment 
of a thoroughgoing Professorial University in London 
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(similar in its aims and methods to Gresham’s College, and 
by no means similar to Mr. Goschen’s Lecture Society) 
forthcoming as the result of the deliberations of the 
Royal Commission now sitting to consider the question 
of the future University of London—the present repre¬ 
sentatives of Gresham’s trustees would be willing and 
anxious to redeem the past by endowing in that Univer¬ 
sity seven or more Gresham Professorships, with a sum 
representing in adequate degree the property long ago 
misappropriated by their predecessors. Sir Thomas 
Gresham, the greatest and most generous of merchants 
who ever desired to benefit the City where he lived and 
prospered, the man who, above all others, has been most 
shamefully betrayed by those whom he trusted and loaded 
with gifts, may yet be honoured and justly dealt with. 
It rests with the Corporation of London, and the Wor¬ 
shipful Company of Mercers, to give to the future Uni¬ 
versity of London, Gresham’s name and Gresham’s 
money. E. Ray Lankester. 


BACON. 

Bacon. By R. W. Church, Dean of St. Paul’s. (London : 

Macmillan and Co., 1888.) 

HE handsome volume before us, which form^ the 
fifth volume of Dean Church’s collected works, is 
a reprint (with, apparently, few or no alterations) of the 
small book on “ Bacon,” which originally appeared in 
Mr. Morley’s series of “ English Men of Letters.” Like 
every literary composition which falls from the pen of its 
author, it is a model of candour in treatment, and of 
gracefulness in style. Other accounts of Bacon may be 
more profound, more detailed, or more appreciative, but 
certainly none is likely to be more interesting or attractive 
to the general reader. 

The early chapters, constituting the larger portion of 
the book, are occupied with Bacon’s life, and therefore, 
by implication, with the,never-ceasing controversy about 
his character, conduct, and motives. On these topics, 
Dean Church’s judgment decidedly inclines to the side 
of severity; nor does he, as it seems to us, make sufficient 
allowance for the temptations to which Bacon was ex¬ 
posed, arising largely from his financial embarrassments, 
the peculiarly difficult positions in which, as in the case 
of Essex, he was sometimes placed, or the habits and 
circumstances, so different in many respects from our 
own, of the times and circles in which he lived. At the 
same time, the sentence, however decisive, is always 
delivered in kindly and gentle tones, as that of a judge 
who regrets, rather than denounces, the faults which he 
condemns. The judgments of Dean Church, even when 
we regard them as erroneous, always demand our atten¬ 
tion, and perhaps all the more so, because they are 
entirely free from the asperity and ferocity of tone 
which mark the utterances of some others of Bacon’s 
mbre recent critics. 

But our business is not so much with the chapters on 
Bacon’s life and character as with the chapter on his 
philosophy. Here Dr. Church mainly follows the lead 
of M. de Remusat, and consequently his account, though 
reflective and suggestive, and often singularly felicitous 
in expression, appears to us to be wanting in the definite¬ 
ness and precision which are requisite in the estimate 


of a philosophical or logical system. He does not, for 
instance, bring out with sufficient emphasis the fact that 
Bacon was what in our own days we should call, not a 
philosopher, but a logician. His mission, as Bacon himself 
conceived it, was to bring about a thorough reform in the 
method of science, and through this new method to 
reconstitute, or, rather, to enable others to reconstitute, 
from their very foundations, the whole circle of the 
sciences—moral, mental, and political, as well as what 
are more strictly called natural. The inductive method 
was not conceived of by Bacon as antagonistic to the 
deductive method, but as its necessary antecedent and 
complement. Nor did he regard himself, nor would it 
be right to regard him, as the inventor of the inductive 
method, any more than Aristotle regarded himself, or it 
would be right to regard him, as the inventor of the 
deductive method. What both philosophers alike did, 
was to analyze, classify, and discriminate, with a view to 
distinguish between correct and incorrect reasoning, the 
methods of natural logic already in use. Only, while 
Aristotle performed this work effectively, and, consider¬ 
ing the time at which he taught, with marvellous elabor¬ 
ation, for the syllogistic logic, he did little more than 
point out the existence and necessity of induction. This 
want of rules and of a sufficient analysis of the inductive 
side of reasoning easily accounts for the utterly unscien¬ 
tific character of the inductions with which men ordinarily 
satisfied themselves throughout the Classical and Middle 
Ages. What really constituted the most distinctive 
feature in Bacon’s conception of a reformed logic was 
the profound idea that induction, instead of being the 
loose, vague, and uncertain process which was then in 
vogue, admitted of being presented with the force of 
demonstration, and thereby, if the facts on which it was 
founded were true, of supplying as firm a basis for the 
premises, as the premises, if they were true, supplied 
for the conclusion of the syllogism. “ Inductionem enim 
censemus earn esse demonstrandi formam, qua; sensum 
tuetur et naturam premit et operibus imminet ac fere 
immiscetur” (“ Distributio Operis ”). “Verurn ad hujus 
inductionis, sive demonstration^, instructionem bonam et 
legitimam quamplurima adhibendasunt,quae adhuc nullitis 
mortalium cogitationem subiere; adeo ut in ea major sit 
consumenda opera, quam adhuc consumpta est in sylio- 
gismo” (“ Novum Organum,” Book I. Aph. ioj). Thus j 
it is hardly an exaggeration to say that inductive logic— 
that is, the systematic analysis and arrangement of 
inductive evidence, as distinct from the natural induction 
which all men practise—was almost as much the creation 
of Bacon aS deductive logic was that of Aristotle. Dean 
Church rightly calls attention to the wide interval which 
separates Bacon’s “ Tables of Instances ” from the 
experimental methods of Mr. Mill ; but the latter are, after 
all, only a corrected version of the former, and, his¬ 
torically, were derived from them through the medium of 
Sir John Herschel’s discourse on “ The Study of Natural 
Philosophy.” Moreover, it is remarkable that the two' 
divisions of the “Instantise Solitarire,” described in 
“Nov. Org.,” Book II., Aph. 22, correspond respectively 
with Mill’s “ Methods of Agreement and Difference,” 
and that the very words “ method of agreement ” and 
“method of difference” all but occur in the text. For 
these and many similar reasons, we certainly cannot 
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